THE SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS

illuminating not far away. By day the streets were noisy with
the cries of travelling fruit-sellers. They came in from the
farms outside, and their reputation for honest dealing was not
high. Their skill in hiding all the bad fruit at the bottom of
the basket was famous. At night, the place of the fruit-sellers
was taken by the wandering pastrymen, with their immense
trays holding covered baskets of shortbreads and rissoles.
These baskets were a favourite stake at dicing, and the winner
used to hang them outside his window as trophies.

All this, and more besides, was carefully noted and preserved
by John of Garland. Clearly, his dictionary was entertaining
beyond the ordinary. One imagines there was a ready sale
for it as a gift to fathers and uncles, so apdy would it serve to
rekindle the fires of their own youthful memories of the
Paris schools.

3. In Statu Pupillari
As for the students themselves who trod these streets, and
the streets in many other towns beside from Chartres and
Orleans to Palermo and Bologna, not even the mould of seven
centuries has cast oblivion over them. It may be true that
to-day we know the names and lives only of the exceptional
among them, but it is also true that the phrase "Twelfth-
Century Scholar" is one to which we are able to attach a
quite definite and characteristic meaning. For the impact which
their vitality made upon the imagination of their own genera-
tion was overwhelming, and many of the imaginations thus
stimulated expressed themselves not merely in speech, but in
writings which we still possess.
Very much of this evidence is a complaint. The students
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